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born on a farm near Ellensburg, April 15, 1914. His parents arrived in 

Kittitas County via train from Rogersville, Tennessee, Circa 1910. 
They were accompanied by their daughter, Stella, her half brother Edgar and 
his sister, Mary. 

Edgar and Mary had an older brother and sister, William and Elsie. These 
four children were Allen Anderson's offsprings by an earlier marriage, dissolved 
by their Mother's early demise from cancer. 

Elmer had an older full sister, an older 
brother Chester and two younger brothers 
Walter and Allen. Thus his father had nine 
children. 

Of the older half brothers and sisters, 
William married an Ellensburg girl, first name 
Velma. They died a week apart from the flu 
epidemic in 1918. Elsie became Mrs. William 
B. Knox. Mary married Elmer's Uncle, We all went to Wooldale School. 
Coleman L. Ledbetter (they were no relation) and Edgar wed a Seattle 
girl by the name of Hazel Hendrickson. 

Elmer and his immediate sister and brothers all attended Wooldale School 
and Ellensburg High School. He graduated from EHS in 1932 and matriculated 
at what is now Central Washington University that fall. In 1937 Elmer received 
a three year teachers certificate having majored in Fine Arts and minored in 
Geography. 

Thereafter he taught school for two years at Kittitas. In the interim, however, 
he had married Maryeva Olds, a daughter of Clifford G. and Iva Irene (Curtis) 
Olds of Hammond, Indiana, June 10, 1935. 

While yet in grade school, Elmer developed what eventually became an in- 
satiable interest in aviation, resulting from a forced landing and crash of a 
WWI Army Jenny in the greasewood and sagebrush north of the old John Faust 
farm east of Dry Creek (Circa 1925). 

As a result of this interest, he commenced flying lessons in 1932 with Charlie 
McAllister who had established a flying service in Yakima in 1926. (In 1988 
Prater Hogue and Elmer picked up McAllister at his 62 year old flight school 
and flew him to Seattle's Museum of Flight where he was honored by the 
museum, Boeing officials and some of his former students (mostly retired airline 
pilots). 


FE Imer, the second son of Allen and Sarah (Ledbetter) Anderson, was 
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Maryeva, moved to Hammond, Indiana in the fall of 1939. There he 

obtained employment in the metallurgical labratory of a steel mill. But 
with the clouds of war thickening in Europe, he enlisted in the Navy as a 
Seaman Second Class. 

After completing flight elimination training in April 1940, he received an ap- 
pointment to the Navy's “Annapolis of the Air” at Pensacola, Florida, effective 
October 3, 1940. On his birthday, April 15, 1941, he re- 
ceived his Navy Wings of Gold and was commissioned as an 
Ensign in the Naval Reserve. 

Following Pensacola, Elmer reported to Patrol Squadron 
41, Patrol Wing 4 of the Aircraft Scouting Force, Pacific Fleet 
with duty in Alaskan waters flying twin-engine PBY 
seaplanes. 


‘ fter declining a third year Teacher's contract, Elmer and his wife, 


~?, 


Aviation Cad 
seat! Vox ll Well after darkness December 6, 1941 Elmer, who became 


known as Andy in the Navy, made a highly hazardous landing in the stormy 
blackness of ice-filled Yakutat Harbor, Alaska, after being diverted from an in- 
tended landing at Kodiak because of zero zero visibility. 

After his crew had completed refueling their seaplane from gasoline caches in 


Yakutat Harbor early the next day, they took off 
for another try at the seadrome in Kodiak. On 
reaching cruising altitude the radioman copied the 
first of two messages. The first message read, 
“AIR RAID ON PEARL HARBOR x THIS IS NO 
DRILL!" The second communication stated, 
“HOSTILITIES WITH JAPAN COMMENCED 
AT 0720 DEC 7, 1941.” The remainder of the 
second radio message placed the entire Pacific 
Fleet on a wartime status, calling for radio silence 
for ships and aircraft. Even the few aids to 
navigation existing in the Pacific, including radio 
range stations were silenced for the remainder of 
the war. 

Having arrived safely in Kodiak and finding it yet in U.S. hands on 
December 7, early the following morning Elmer's aircraft was assigned respon- 
sibilities for search of bays and inlets around Kodiak and Afognack Islands. 
The flight had cruise rations for that day, December 8, 1941. 


Ensig} ) “Anderson, USNR 
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Squadron Commander. It read simply: “PROCEED TO DUTCH 

HARBOR REGARDLESS OF RISK.” The flight broke off its originally 
assigned mission and set course for Dutch Harbor. Precious fuel had already 
been burned. A quick check determined fuel remaining would carry the aircraft 
to Dutch Harbor only under the most favorable conditions. 

Halfway enroute strong headwinds and a i 
blinding snow storm made it readily ap- 
parent the new “regardless of risk” mission 
was in serious jeopardy. However, radio 
silence prevented any communications with 
the squadron in Kodiak. 


4 bout noon an encrypted radio message was received from the 


The ill-fated flight proceeded on course 
the storm deepening with every mile flown. 
Quartering headwinds increased to seventy _- 
five knots. Approaching the western end of 
the Alaskan Peninsula visibility at 
wave-top level dropped to near zero visibility as the winds increased to eighty 
five knots. It became painfully obvious that the naval base under construction 
at Dutch Harbor in the Eastern Aleutians could never be reached. 

With early darkness of December only minutes away, Anderson's crew 
realized a precautionary landing, while there was still some fuel and daylight 
left, was the only alternative. Course was set for Cold Harbor. In the markedly 
reduced visibility of less than two hundred yards, the aircraft was twice forced 
to make precarious 90 degree banked turns to avoid flying head long into the 
ledges of hugh rocky islands. Coming out of the last hairy turn, the flight again 
resumed a course for nearby Cold Bay. The same blind flight technique as used 
the evening before to make an emergency landing in a blinding snow storm at 
Yakutat Harbor was used — 200 ft. per minute descent to touchdown. After 
coming to rest the PBY’s airspeed indicator clocked wind gusts of 87 knots. 
Gusts at nearby Bristol Bay were being clocked at 115 knots. 

Fortunately there were no other islands. After crossing over a rocky spit, an 
emergency landing was made in the quieter waters of what was be- 
lieved to be a part of Cold Bay (Note: It was not until the huge storm had 
finally passed over the next night, that Anderson used the navigator's bubble 
sextant and determined via the stars that they were not in Cold Bay proper but 
in Old Man Lagoon adjacent thereto. 
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But with radio silence there was no way to inform naval authorities that for 
the second time in 24 hours the aircraft was “safely” on the water. 

On the second night the crew observed a powerful searchlight searching the 
waters. Being at war and unable to identify whether the submarine was friendly 
or Japanese, no attempt was made to communicate with the submarine via aldis 
lamp. This was most unfortunate since it was learned weeks later that the sub 
was U.S. in search of our PBY. 

On the third day the crew was intensely hungry so Anderson and the first 
radioman took a rubber raft and made their way ashore with the intention of 
killing a caribou. Trudging uphill in the rocks and tundra, a herd of caribou 
were spotted but the onset of winters early darkness prevented closing for the 
kill, so the two were forced to abandon the hunt in order to get back to their 
life raft and return to the seaplane before complete darkness set in. 

The fuel tanks of the PBY were almost exhausted. Moreover the seaplane had 
been aground since landing. Determined to try to take off and fly a few miles 
to a fish cannery at the head of nearby King Cove, Anderson made an impor- 
tant decision. He personally rigged lines first to the starboard external bomb 
rack and then the port. Working his way out, hanging by the lines, he defused 
all four 500 lb. bombs, passed the fuses back to crew members in the plane and 
then returned to the seaplane and emergency salvoed the bombs into the 
shallow, rock-strewn, water. 

After then casting out every item of any appreciable weight yet in the plane, 
the engines were turned up. Several attempts were made to get the seaplane 
moving from its rocky perch. With seven crew members jumping up and down 
in the tail section the aircraft finally began to move, haltingly at first, in the 
shallow rock strewn water. Once momentum was attained the huge PBY ripped 
pieces of aluminum skin from its hull just before take-off, but marvels of all 
marvels, it finally lurched free of the surface having taken on considerable 
water in its bilges. 

Once airborne the water rapidly drained out of the bilges as the seaplane flew 
up the narrow fjord to King Cove. On arriving at the cove the pilots decided to 
touch down just short of the rocky beach leaving enough power on to beach 
the seaplane before it sank. 

The Indian Affairs Agent accompanied by Aleut Indians soon gathered 
around the.crippled flying boat. Shortly thereafter, the entire crew was 
ravenously eating caribou steaks. Their first real food in five days other than 
emergency rations. 
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Using the Indian Affairs Agent's shortwave radio the crew got off an en- 
crypted message to headquarters back in Kodiak announcing their safe arrival, 
and requesting assistance from Patrol Wing FOUR’s seaplane tender, the U.S.S. 
Gillis, a converted 4 stack destroyer. 


In the interim authorities back in Kodiak had dispatched the Gillis to search 
for the beleagured crew on failure of their flight's arrival at Dutch Harbor. Also 
fortunately, based on movement of the storm which had forced the flight down 
short of Dutch Harbor, the Commanding Officer of the U.S.S. Gillis had 
calculated, based on fuel exhaustion time, that he would find either the seaplane 
or its wreckage somewhere in the vicinity of Cold Bay. Consequently, the Gillis 
was already nearby and reached King Cove the next day. 

A repair crew of metalsmiths came ashore by boat and after digging sand 
and rocks from under the damaged sections of the seaplanes hull, repairs were 
affected on the spot. Once accomplished, the large seaplane was pulled tail first 
off the beach back into the water, using boats from the Gillis. 

While repairs were underway, the Gillis laid down a buoy, so once the 
seaplane had cleared the beach, it tied up to the buoy after refueling astern of 
the Gillis. That night another storm came periously close to destroying the ill- 
fated seaplane at its buoy. Winds gusted to 85 knots in the fjord requiring the 
pilots to operate the crafts two engines to keep the seaplane from breaking 
loose from the buoy in the pitch dark of the rocky narrow fjord. 

With morning, however, (eighth day) the crew once again taxied astern of 
the Gillis to refuel before finally taking off for the remaining 45 minute flight to 
Dutch Harbor. 

On arrival at Dutch Harbor Elmer's aircraft and crew joined another PBY to 
form the first 2-plane detachment there. The squadron's other ten aircraft con- 
tinued to operate out of Kodiak until just before the Japanese attack on Dutch 
Harbor, June 1942. 

Elmer was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross for action against Japanese 
forces in the face of strong aerial opposition and fierce anti-aircraft fire, follow- 
ing the enemy attack on Dutch Harbor and the westward withdrawal of 
Japanese naval forces to Attu Harbor, far to the west in the Aleutian Chain. 
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Glenview, Illinois, for duty as a flight instructor. On December 11, 

1942 his son Elmer D. Anderson II was born in Waukegan, Illinois. 
Shortly thereafter Elmer, by now known as “Andy,” was made Operations Of- 
ficer at Glenview. In this position he was responsible, under the Commanding 
Officer, for flight operations at the main base, as well as at seven outlying 
fields. Before he left Glenview in 1944 as a Senior Grade Lieute- 
nant, over 500 aircraft were being operated out of the naval air 
station and there were two converted aircraft carriers operating 
on Lake Michigan. 

In the late summer of 1944 Andy reported to Naval Air 
Transport Squadron Three (VR-3) at Olathe, Kansas. Flying 
DC-3 transport aircraft out of Olathe, he was assigned as a 
plane Commander on the Western Sector, flying passengers and 
high priority freight, destined for the war in the Pacific, to San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and Oakland, California. VR-3 was a vast operation. At 
one time it had a thousand pilots operating 28 trans-continental flights daily. In 
addition it conducted both co-pilot and plane commander training for the 
expanding naval air transport system. an CN 

As the end of WWII approached Andy left VR-3 at Olathe, : 
having been reassigned as Chief pilot and Operations Officer 
for Commander of Naval Air Stations, Gross Isle, Michigan. 
Less than three months after being promoted to Lieutenant 
Commander, he was tendered a spot promotion to full Com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve, which he turned down, not 
wishing to remain in the Navy. Later he accepted a commission [ii wae 
in the Regular Navy and it took six years before he was selected — Elmer and daughter 
for the grade of Commander. 

In June 1946 Anderson reported to the Navy's Postgraduate school of An- 
napolis, Maryland. Here he completed what had previously been a two year 
course in Aerology (meteorology) in one year, graduating in June 1947. 

In July 1947 Andy reported to Air Transport Squadron Two (VR-2), 

Alamada, California. VR-2 operated the famed MARS flying boats, the largest 
seaplane in the world to ever go into regular operational service. Its wing 
spread was greater than a Boeing 747 and its tail was almost five stories high. 

On December 1, 1947, Maryeva gave birth to their daughter, Charlotte 
Ann, in Oakland, California. 


I n the fall of 1942 Anderson reported to the new Naval Air Station, 


Maryeva and son 
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mander, Naval Air Transport System, ordered Andy to his staff at 

Moffett Field, California as Assistant Operations Officer and Staff 
Aerologist. Six months later Elmer relieved a four striper (Captain) as staff 
aerologist. Later, Black Jack Reeves “fired” his operations officer and installed 
Andy. He held both positions until leaving Moffett Field. 

In the summer of 1950 the Bureau of Naval Personnel ordered him to 
General Line School at Newport, Connecticut. But after arrival in Newport, the 
Korean War broke out, so the class was cancelled and Andy reported to Com- 
mander, Naval Air Pacific. Instead of going to Korea, he was installed as the 
Officer in Charge of a PBM seaplane Transitional Training Unit. The unit con- 
ducted seven days a week, day and night training of both regular navy pilots, 
as well as reserves recalled to active duty, transitioning all to PMB aircraft and 
forming 12-plane squadrons to deploy to the West Pacific. 

Anderson was ultimately scheduled to deploy as the Executive Officer (2nd in 
Command) of one of the new squadrons. In the interim however, his wife, 
Maryeva, underwent emergency surgery for a very serious condition. As a 
result Andy requested cancellation of his new orders because of his wife's un- 
satisfactory recovery. Although his request was honored he was passed over 
that fall for the rank of Commander, inasmuch as he had not had operational 
experience at sea in rank. After his wife's recovery, Andy requested duty as 
navigator aboard the Carrier U.S.S. Boxer on station off the Korean coast. The 
Bureau of Naval Personnel in Washington D.C. came through with orders to 
the U.S. Kula Gulf, a training Carrier, out of Norfolk, Virginia. 

In March of 1951 he reported to the carrier. Following 33 months as 
Navigator (under three Commanding officers) Andy was finally promoted to 
the grade of Commander after reassignment to the Naval Air Station Anacostia, 
across the Potomac River from Washington National Airport, at the Nation's 
Capitol. There he served as the Aerology Officer and flew Washington 
dignitaries. 

After his promotion to Commander, he was reassigned as Executive Officer 
to U.S. Fleet Weather Central, Washington D.C. His collateral duty was Navy 
Briefing Officer to the White House. In addition, Andy held daily briefings for 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations and the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Air. On occasion he was also called upon to provide 
strategic briefings for the National Security Council. At the time President 


I n late December 1947, Rear Admiral “Black Jack" Reeves, Com- 
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Eisenhower was in office and his Vice President, Richard Nixon, was serving as 
Chairman of the National Security Council. 

In July 1956 Elmer left Washington D.C. reporting as Executive Officer, 
Patrol Squadron 49 in Bermuda. After a tour of duty in that capacity he fleeted 
up to Commanding Officer PATRON 49 and became Commander of the Fleet 
Air Detachment, comprised of PATRON 49, its sister squadron PATRON 45 
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Commander Anderson accepting command of Patron 49 on board Rear Admiral Thurston B. Clark, Commander Fleet Airwings Atlantic, 
seaplane Tender in Puerto Rico Bay (1957). inspecting enlisted personnel, Patrol Squadron 49, February 13, 1959. 
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and a Fleet Service Squadron 
(Aircraft maintenance). The 
primary mission of the Fleet Air 
Detachment with its two 
squadrons of 24-P5M seaplanes 
was to keep track of all shipp- 
ing in the West Central Atlantic 
Ocean and to provide 
surveillance of submerged Rus- 
sian submarines transiting the 
assigned area. During this time ___ eee “Sata 
Anderson's command won the prime Minister Harold Mobiles od Bonnie Con ete 
Secretary of Navy's coveted ite Kemah. 
Safety Award for flying more hours with an accident-free record than any 
similar Anti-Submarine Warfare Squadron in the Atlantic Fleet. 

Later in 1959 Andy assumed duties as Multi-Engine Aircraft Design, Evalua- 
tion and Development Officer, Bureau of Aeronautics, Washington D.C., hav- 
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ing been promoted to the grade of Captain. As such, he and his project officers 
were responsible for the final development of the World's first 4-engine jet 
seaplane (XP6M) built by the Martin Company in Baltimore, Maryland, along 
with the 4-engine, turbo-prop XP-3V anti-submarine land plane being built by 
Lockheed in Burbank, California. (It is interesting to note that this aircraft, as 
the P3A [an updated version] is yet in 1989, the most sophisticated and most 
popular long-range anti-submarine aircraft in the world. Moreover, it is used 
not only by the United States but by Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Netherlands and other Allied countries.) Additionally, he had similar 
cognizance over the development of a new lighter-than-air ship (blimp) being 
built by Goodyear, along with a 2-engine scouting aircraft for the U.S. Army. 

After Navy acceptance of the first XP-3V, Anderson requested and was 
reassigned as Naval Inspector of Naval Material (INSMAT), with offices in the 
Federal building in Chicago. His largely civilian command was comprised of 
production, quality control, Contract Administrators and Security Personnel. 
Their mission was to ensure on-time delivery of quality products for the Navy 
and Marine Corps. His command won many awards, including two from the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

As INSMAT he served on the board of directors of the Midwest Chapter, 
Armed Forces Communications and Electronics Association (AFCEA). AFCEA 
was predominently a civilian organization with officers of such companies as 
Zenith, Hallicrafters, Chicago Bell, Western Electric, AT&T, ITT, Motorola, 
etc. as fellow board members. 


During his final year as INSMAT Andy was appointed Chairman of a 
Secretary of Defense Committee to study the feasibility and wisdom of merging 
all Army, Navy and Air Force Contract administration offices under a Defense 
Zar. The committee, after much study, recommended such a merger and 
Anderson was selected to head the merger in the Midwest. This was ac- 
complished in 1966. 

Upon completion of the foregoing task he was reassigned by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel as Commander of Navy Recruiting in the Central United 
States. Undertaking this difficult assignment during the unpopular Vietnam War 
he soon brought his command from the bottom to first place nationally, 
whereupon he requested duty as Commanding Officer of the large installation 
at Camron Bay, Vietnam. 

Instead he was selected by the Secretary of Defense to head International 
‘Research and Engineering in the Pentagon. His duties involved the coordination 
of such matters with peers in Britian, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
Italy. 
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These duties required frequent travel and very long hours, and since his wife 
had multiple sclerosis, Andy asked to be reassigned back to the Navy for com- 
pletion of his long Navy career, preferably back in the Midwest where Maryeva 
would be near her children, her mother and sisters. The Deputy Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Engineering, Finn Larsen, reluctantly approved 
Andy's request and awarded him the Secretary of Defense Medal for Excellence. 

In July 1969 Elmer assumed duties as Director of Naval Research for the 
Central and Southeastern United States with offices in the Federal building, 
Chicago. In this position his command had general cognizance over and con- 
ducted contract administration at major universities, non-profit organizations 
and five aerospace companies. His scientists and engineers also had similar 
cognizance over NASA research and development at some of these same entities 
under a NASA - DOD agreement. Some of the scientific instruments for NASA 
included a solar wind detector used on the moon orbiter as well as other in- 
struments taken to the moon. 

During his tenure as Director of Naval Research, Chicago, Captain Anderson 
was on the board of directors of the Great Lakes Technology Society. In 1971 
he was elected Chairman of the Board. 

Andy was temporarily retired from the Navy July 1, 1972 following more 
than 32 years service. Many friends representing universities, other armed ser- 
vices and industry, joined in honoring him at a large dinner at the Chicago 
Naval Armory on the evening preceeding his return to civilian life. Best of all 
his son, Elmer D. II and Charlotte Mangan, his daughter, were present along 
with their mother. He was permanently retired November 1, 1974 for reasons 
of physical disabilities. 

After retirement Captain Anderson and Maryeva, his wife of nearly 47 years, 
retired in Valparaisa, Indiana. She passed away in the spring of 1982. Their son 
Elmer D. II presently owns their family home. Their daughter, Charlotte 
Mangan, and husband, Gregory, live in Barrington, Illinois with their two 
children - Daniel and Katie. His son, whom he calls Joe, has two daughters - 
Wendy and Christie. 

Elmer Anderson seldom found time to re-visit Ellensburg during his long 
Navy career. This changed in the fall of 1982 when he attended his High School 
Class’s 50th Reunion. At that time he met many former classmates — among 
others, Harriett (Gault) Noble. 

On December 10, 1982 Harriett and Andy were married by the Reverend 
Donald Meekoff in Ellensburg’s First Presbyterian Church. Since that time they 
have made their home in Ellensburg with winter excursions to Tucson. 
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CERTIFICATE OF RETIREMENT 


TROM THE ARMED FORUES OF THR UNTTED STATES OF AMERICA 


TO ALL WHO SUALG SEL TUSH PRESENTS, GREETING: 
THIS (5 TO CHRPLEY THAT 


Captain Elmer 0. Andersen 


HAVING SERVED FAVTORPULIY AND HONORABLY 
WAS RETIRED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 
ON THE First DAY OF — Novenber 


ONE THOUSAND NINE UUCNDRED AND Seuenty-Four 


YUN ADMIRAL, ENOT RI STATE 
CULT OF NAVAL ORME IND) 
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UNITED AIRLINES 


December 3, 1981 


Mr. E, D, Anderson 
557 N. View Drive 
Valparaiso, IN 46383 


Dear Andy: 


I thought you would get a kick out of the newest issue of "The Cockpit," 
our Flight Operations newsletter. Your poem was used as the front page, 
not because of our personal relationship, but rather because of Flight 
Safety having published it in one of their newsletters. When I initially 
proofread this issue, I tried to contact you to get your permission for 
publication, but much to my relief, I found we already had received your 
O.K. Thanks much. 


I enjoyed the visit in Valparaiso and look forward to a further meeting in 
Tucson, I'm sending along this complimentary copy to give you an idea 
of how we communicate with our pilots and other members of Flight Opera- 
tions via the printed word. If I don't see you sooner, have a very happy 
holiday season. 


Best regards, 
” 


A 
J 


i dha | 
Leech 
Mel Volz 

Vice President 


Flight Operations 


Att. 


P.O. Box 66100, Chicago, Illinois 60666 * Location: Elk Grove Township, Illinois, on Route 62, one-half mile west of Route 83 
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Flight Before Christmas 


‘Twas just before take-off and all through the night 
Not a flight was in progress, not even a kite. 

The earth was all covered with fleecy white shrouds, 
While snow, sleet and drizzle fell from the clouds. 
The children were waiting, awake in their beds, 

With visions of dolls, drums, candy and sleds. 

For Santa was coming; his flight was required! 

But the weather was bad and his card’ had expired. 
Yes, Rudolph the Red Nose would be guiding the sleigh, 
Still the Number One job on that Number One day. 
But what can you expect of of a nose with glow— 
Expect tt to shine through the ice and the snow? 
With Chicago near minimum, St. Louis below, 
Approach to the chimneys would be dangerously low. 
And ice on the harness, toy bags and sleigh, 

Would make a rough flight, every mile of the way. 
But Santa was ready — that jolly old Elf, 

For de-icing? his equipment, reindeers and self. 

He had cases of brandy, bourbon and gin; 

If a flight were endangered, tt wouldn’t be him. 

Time was a-wasting; departure drew near. 

Flight plan now filed; he was checking his deer. 
Clearance received to the runway in use, 

Santa exclaimed, “Tower — what'n the deuce!” 

The tower said, “Wun Ate,’ just as before, 

But there was one, there were two, and many times more. 
Was Santa inebriated; did his eyes do him tricks? 

Or was all this possible up there in the sticks? 
Recheck with the tower gave him nothing to fear; 


The FAA system just wouldn’t work here. 

From the North Pole you know, whene'er you depart, 
You always go south as soon as you start. 

His clearance‘ accepted and read properly back, 

The tower bid good nite to the Elf with the sack. 
And as he poured on the “hay,” they heard him exclaim, 
“What a helluva nite to be out in the rain!" 

Climbing as cleared, and well to the right, 

He avoided the chance of collision in flight. 

Leveling off at ten thousand, on time and on course, 
He gargled with “Alky,” lest he grow hoarse. 

Down ‘cross the Yukon, with driving astute, 

He crossed over White Horse’ and reported en route. 
That name caught his fancy, and tho’ icing was light, 
He used some de-icer: for safety of flight. 

Proceeding on course, and with icing severe, 

He wet-down’ the nose of Rudolph, his deer. 

Then descending to nine and resetting the “Power,” 
He estimated Chicago inside of an hour. 

Cleared to the range’ delay not expected, 

The weather reports had him sorely dejected. 

With most places closed by ice, rain, and snow, 

If he missed his approach, where would he go? 

But, foreseeing in advance, Santa's grave plight, 
Radar at Chicago had been on through the nite. 

And as they sweated him down through the snow and the fog 
His response and precision held them agog. 

Once on the ground, he kissed it with glee, 

And extended his thanks while down on one knee. 
He then gave his toys to the “Jacks” and the “Jills,” 
And left for the parents—you guessed it—the bills. 
Then back to the sleigh, all breathless with haste, 
He departed at once for some other place. 

What did he say as he pulled up and away? 

‘T'd just never have made it without GCA!® 


E. D. ANDERSON, CAPT. USN 
Copyrighted 


1. Instrument Rating. 2. Alcohol & Glycerine Mixture. 3. Airman's Phonetic Numbers 
for Runway 18 (180%. 4. Routing, Climb & Altitude. 5. Applied Take-off Power. 
6, Town in Yukon & Brand of Scotch. 7. De-leed. 8. Radio Navigation Point. 9. Ground 
Contro! Approach. 


